
























































































































































Curious contradiction? No, not particulary 


OU see, we’re referring to BROADCASTING + TELECASTING—the 


printed voice of radio and television. 


B+ T’s beat is a very special assignment; it covers second by second and minute 
by minute from week to week the vast and important fields of radio, tv and allied 
arts. 


B+ T’s assignment is big business—one of the biggest in the world; the world of 
radio-tv broadcasting. 


Its pages crackle with vigorous reporting, accurate reporting, features and photos 
that mirror the industry with the candidness of a news camera. 


Reporting like .. . 


There are over 105 million radios in use, or 2 sets per family. 70% of autos, 
or 30-million, have radios. 


More than 28-million tv sets in use. 

Record breaking radio and tv time sales for 1953. 

14-million homes with radios will have no tv in 1954. 

That’s news in one of the biggest industries in the nation today. 


Little wonder that BROADCASTING + TELECASTING’s pages add pace and 
impact not only to its readers and their jobs, but to its advertisers, too. 











BROADCASTING - TELECASTING 


THE NEWSWEEKLY OF RADIO AND TELEVISION 


WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Bylines in Chis Issue 


HE people who write and edit the 
T bienty specialized periodicals ad- 

dressed to the executive, sales and 
technical experts who manage the 
nation’s economy are a group of jour- 
nalists of great importance. Their 
role is told in “Businesspaper Editors 
Can Be Industrial Statesmen” (page 
11) which introduces a series of ar- 
ticles on the field in this issue. 

Julien Elfenbein is editorial director 
of the home furnishings group of five 
magazines published by the Haire 
Publishing Company and chief ed- 
itor of three of them, Home Furnish- 
ings Magazine, Housewares Review 
and Linens & Domestics. In his field 
he is often called “Mr. Housewares.” 
As a writer, speaker and educator, he 
is known as “Mr. Businesspaper.” 

His “Business Journalism” is widely 
used in journalism schools as the de- 
finitive textbook on the subject. He 
recently edited a new handbook, 
“Businesspaper Publishing Practice.” 

Elfenbein was daily newspaperman, 
artist, advertising man, and trade 
association: director before becoming 
a business journalist. He studied law 
at the University of Texas and art 
at the Art Students League in New 
York City before and after service 
with the army in World War I. 

He has taught business journalism 
in the City College of New York and 
New York University. He has written 
many articles on his field for maga- 
zines, including THe QuriLi, of which 
he was an associate editor. He is past 
president of the National Conference 
of Businesspaper Editors. 


COUPLE of summers with the 

U. S. Geological Survey in Alas- 
ka preceded Prof. Kenneth R. Mar- 
vin’s entry into the journalistic field, 
which may account for his down-to- 
earth attitude toward all problems, 
including those of training for busi- 
ness journalism, the subject of his 
“Educators Recognize Businesspaper 
Impact” (page 15). 

Marvin was born in Philadelphia, 
served overseas as a lieutenant from 
1917 to 1919, and then entered Iowa 
State College, where he obtained his 
bachelor’s degree in 1923. After four 
years as associate editor of the Iowa 
State Alumnus and field secretary, 
he spent seven years in the small 
newspaper field as co-publisher, editor, 
or business manager at Marengo, 
Albia, and Denison, all in Iowa. 

He returned to Iowa State as as- 
sistant professor of journalism in 1934, 
obtained his master’s degree in 1938, 
and progressed to associate professor, 
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professor, and, in 1945, head of the 
department of technical journalism. 
He also has been chairman of the 
board of the Iowa State College Press 
(technical book publishers) since 
1945. In 1948 he received the Wells 
Memorial Key of Sigma Delta Chi for 
distinguished service to the profes 
sional journalistic fraternity. 





Journalistic Mission—In recent 
years many foreign newspapermen 
have shown up in American news- 
rooms and journalism schools. 
Some of ours have been sent 
abroad. What’s it all about? 

THE Quit asked the Department 
of State for the story of the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange 
Program as it affects journalism. It 
has not been told in detail before. 
Look for it in the May number. 











OU may recall that Horace Barks, 

author of “Research, Directories, 
and Other Services Are All Part of 
Day’s Work” (page 18), was the major 
domo of a Qumu article last October, 
dealing with St. Louis businesspapers. 

Barks, who publishes Grocer’s Di- 
gest, which he began editing in 1948 
and bought in 1951, doubles in copper 
with his National Industrial Service 
News, official publication of the in- 
dustrial electrical repair shops’ trade 
association. 

He is a graduate of Westminster 
College who received his master’s de 
gree from Northwestern University in 
1947 and entered the businesspaper 
field via Dog World and Judy’s maga- 
zines in Chicago. 


ORE news emanates from Wash 

ington, D. C., than from any 
other city in the world. One of the 
news bureaus that helps it emanate 
is operated by Paul Wooton, author 
of “The Business Press Has Its Wash- 
ington Corps: Here’s How It Grew” 
(page 17). He is correspondent for 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
writes a column, “Heard in Washing- 
ton,” for Dun’s Review and Modern 
Industry, and is on the editorial board 
of the Chilton Publications. 

Wooton’s first newspapering was an 
after-school job with the Auburn 
(Ind.) Courier. He joined the Mexico 
City Mexican Herald in 1903. 

In 1906 he established the Oaxaca 
Herald, a weekly English-Spanish 
newspaper in the southwestern Mex- 
ican city, and in 1910 he returned to 
the Mexican Herald as night editor. 
He moved to the copy desk of the 
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New Orleans Times-Democrat (later 
the Times-Picayune) in 1911, and 
three years later went to Washington. 

He is a former president and now 
executive committee chairman of the 
Society of Business Magazine Ed- 
itors. He is a past president of the 
National Press Club, the Overseas 
Writers, and the White House Cor 
respondents’ Association. 

In recognition of articles written 
from bomb-plagued London during the 
war, Wooton was decorated by the 
Norwegian government. He also was 
made an officer of the Order of the 
British Empire by Queen Elizabeth. 


NDIA takes the Western institution 

of the college degree so seriously 
that legends persist of Indians who 
hopefully sign themselves as “Failed 
B.A.” Examinations for a degree are 
still a very seri- 
ous matter, as 
Roland E. Wolse- 
ley found while 
teaching journal- 
ism, as a Ful 
bright lecturer, 
at Hislop College 
of India’s Nagpur 
University. 

Conducted 
with the utmost 
secrecy and se- 
verity, sealed in 
whole sticks of 
wax, the exami- 
nations brought 
the Indian student to an academic 
guarantee of journalistic proficiency 
under quite different circumstances 
from those in this country. This is the 
tragic-comic subject of “An Indian 
Degree in Journalism Can Be a 
Sticky Feat” (page 7). 

Roland’s year in India produced a 
number of articles and two books 
on India and Indian journalism from 
this observant professor of journalism 
at Syracuse University. Among the 
former was “How India Could Im 
prove Its Press” in the February, 
1953, number of Tue QuILt, 

“Journalism in Modern India,” part 
ly written by Wolseley and edited by 
him from other contributors, came 
out last fall. Another book, “Face to 
Face With India,” had a heavy first 
printing in March. 

A specialist in magazine journalism 
and author of numerous magazine 
articles and other texts, Roland is a 
Northwestern University graduate 
who taught in its Medill School of 
Journalism and worked on newspa 
pers in Evanston, Ill., and Reading, Pa. 


. 
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EFORE becoming president of As 
sociated Business Publications in 
December, 1949, William K. Beard, 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 





Easy Does It —Again! 


The Ladies Aid Society had their 
annual rummage sale the other night 
—and as soon as the doors opened, 
““Easy”’ Roberts was inside. 


Without a word, he headed straight 
for the coat counter, picked out a 
shabby old tweed jacket, and paid for 
it. “‘Easy’’ told me a little later that 
buying his jacket back was getting to 
be a regular habit. 


“That’s been my favorite smoking 
jacket for years,” he said. “And my 
wife talks me into giving it away reg- 
ularly. Then I get to thinking how 
much I like it and hurry down to buy 
that jacket back. This is the third 
time I’ve done it!” 

From where I sit, everyone’s en- 
titled to his own preferences—whether 
it’s a sports jacket, a baseball team, 
or the beverage he likes to have with 
dinner. For example, the wife likes 
coffee along with Saturday night spa- 
ghetti while I like a glass of beer. We 
never try to “‘sell’’ each other on our 
personal preferences. 


Marsh 





Copyright, 1954, United States Brewers Foundation 


Jr., author of “What Are the Re- 
wards of Business Writing?” (page 
14), spent twenty-six years with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
moving progressively to publication 
manager, publisher, and a vice-presi- 
dency. 

He is a graduate of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl 
vania and a member of the National 
Industrial Advertising Association, 
the Administrative Committee of the 
Continuing Study of Business Papers 
conducted by the Advertising Re 
search Foundation and sponsored by 
ABP, Sigma Delta Chi, and the Na 
tional Distribution Council, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


ONATHAN N. HAGAR, author of 

“The Stars and Stripes, Child of 
Conflict, Matures 
in Cold War” 
(page 8), is a 
graduate of the 
University of 
Missouri, St. 
Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times, and Rock- 
ford (Ill.) Morn- 
ing Star. 

He set out in 
June, 1949, to 
tour Europe, and 
managed to visit 
every country 
this side of the 
Iron Curtain 
(and selected areas beyond) before 
joining the Stars and Stripes staff in 
Darmstadt in October, 1951. He was 
sent to London last June to help cover 
the Coronation and stayed on to open 
the Stars and Stripes news bureau 
there. 


From Quill 
Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

Congratulations on the January is- 
sue. I have read it, cover to cover, 
without a break and that means it was 
all interesting. 

This is good documentary material 
and it should have special historical 
convenience being all in one publica- 
tion. It’s an idea that can be done 
again for other cities. 

It also occurs to me that this issue 
should be very useful to the young 
journalist who may be wondering 
what it may be like in Chicago and 
where to go job-seeking. 

Stewart S. Howe, Vice President 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago 


JONATHAN N. HAGAR 
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Businesspaper Journalism 
Fee number of THE Quit is largely devoted to a 


specialized field of journalism, the businesspaper. 

Yet the field is specialized only in the sense that it 
focuses special functions of reporting, analyzing and 
interpreting on events of interest te those engaged in 
any one of practically an unlimited number of economic 
endeavors. 

Beyond that point, business journalism has a variety 
that makes newspaper journalism look positively mono- 
lithic in format and content. There is far less difference 
between a country weekly and a metropolitan daily than 
there is between businesspapers serving two diverse 
fields or sometimes businesspapers serving different parts 
of the same field. 

Even the term businesspaper by no means clearly de- 
fines a domain as the word newspaper does. It is very 
difficult to draw a firm line between periodicals devoted 
to the making and selling of goods, the popular notion of 
“business,” and others written primarily for technical or 
professional personnel who serve business directly or 
indirectly. An example would be engineering journals. 

There is no more austerely “professional” publication 
than the weekly Journal of the American Medical Society. 
But it carries an impressive lineage of advertising from 
pharmaceutical’ and equipment houses who are very 
much in business. These in turn have their own trade 
papers which would interest many, if not all, physicians. 


UCH publications have another thing in common that 
is in considerable contrast to the general news medi 
ums. They have a literate and critical readership to a 
degree undreamed by those of us who have always been 
journalists in the popular sense. This was deeply im 
pressed on me some years ago when a businesspaper 
editor said: “You've got it easy. My readers know as 
much as I do about what I publish, and sometimes more.” 
I don’t remember whether his readers were retail 
druggists or copper refiners. It didn’t matter. He could 
make himself ridiculous the moment he erred. What was 
equally bad, he could hit his readers on a very sensitive 
spot, the pocketbook nerve. The latter is a predicament 
in which the general news reporter or editor rarely finds 
himself with any large segment of readers. 
A businesspaper editor who advocates a new fabric or 
a new gadget had better know whether the fabric will 
wear or the gadget will work before he advises his mer- 
chant readers to stock it. The clothier or the hardware 
dealer will be much more annoyed than the general 
newspaper reader who gets a bad steer on a candidate he 
didn’t vote for anyway or a wrong guess on a baseball 
stratagem he wasn’t there to see. 


A newspaper employs the most competent reporters 
and editors it can afford and tends more and more to 
develop specialists for many tasks. But the very variety 
of its readership will never make practicable the degree 
of special know-how demanded of a business or technical 
journalist. 

This raises the old question of whether it is easier to 
teach a journalist a specialty or safer to try to make a 
journalist of a man who is already a specialist. The edu 
cators and the publishers will have to decide this one, 
although I never expect to find a layman editing a med 
ical journal or a man who majored in Greek telling field 
engineers how to build it better. 

But both the medical and engineering journalists must 
be able to tell it well. And this demands journalism. 
Men equipped both ways are in short supply and will 
probably remain that way. But it is a field that offers its 
broad general challenges as well as its narrowly tech 
nical ones. 


UCH a challenge is noted by Julien Elfenbein, writing 

in this issue. He suggests that a basic function of the 
business press is to help sustain the private enterprise 
system by showing it how to provide more and better 
goods and services for more people. The American econ 
omy has been doing a remarkable job of aiding the rest 
of the free world while maintaining the highest standard 
of living ever known. The business journalist has been a 
major factor in this. 

The general news medium also contributes heavily to 
our high economic level by news about goods and serv 
ices and by the consumer advertising it prints. But in 
the wrong hands, it can be stripped of this function and 
quite easily turned against not only private enterprise 
but indeed against all freedom. If there is any basic secret 
of “mass communications” and men ever learn to apply 
it accurately, I shudder to think what it could do in cer 
tain hands. 

As a member of the staff of a metropolitan newspaper, 
I suppose I am a mass communicant myself, whatever 
simpler description I might prefer to apply to my job. But 
in my more illogical moods, something about the term can 
make me recall the late George Orwell and his terrifying 
fictional picture of the super state to come. I see “Big 
Brother” telling me what to do in 120-point type. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and its satel 
lite “people’s democracies” all have their newspapers. 
They may superficially resemble the newspapers of the 
free world even though the latter’s function of supporting 
individualism has been put in reverse. But I am certain 
there are no businesspapers to speak of behind the Iron 
Curtain. Car R. Kesier 
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Proof of Editorial Influence of the (=== 
World's Leading Aviation Newsmagazine 


Here are some of the thousands of newspaper 
clippings rm, the first-hand information gath- 


ered by AMERICAN AVIATION's alert staff. The 
many exclusive and “first” news stories represent 
one reason why AMERICAN AVIATION is the 
most quoted newsmagazine of the industry. The 
editors have long proved their excellence, accuracy 
and skill by winning more awards, since 1937, 
than any other aviation publication. This year, 
editor and publisher Wayne W. Parrish took top 
honors in Trans World Airlines’ 16th Annual Avia- 
tion Writing Competition. He was awarded the 
Strebig-Dobben Memorial Award which goes "to 
the writer or editor who has done most for avia- 
ton during the past year.” Executive editor Eric 
Bramley and international editor Anthony Vandyk 
also won top awards under the Technical Class of 
the TWA competition. It is editorial know-how 
like this that is given regularly to the world's avia- 
tion leaders, who consider AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION “must reading.” 


* AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE 
* AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


*% AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


*& OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE 


ublications + apinadie mes 


* WHO'S WHO IN WORLD AVIATION 
1025 Vermont Avenue, Northwest — Washington 5, D. C. * AIR INFORMATION DIVISION 
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American teachers are welcomed .in India. But with a rigid examination sys- 


tem literally sealed in blobs of wax An Indian Diploma 
In Journalism Can Be a Sticky Feat 


exciting and could have been 

even more so if we had done a 
Jim Corbett and used them to hunt 
tigers. But I cannot think of any ex- 
perience more consistently full of 
mystery, rumors of intrigue, and de- 
vices to offset trickery than what in 
the United States is a dull chore: 
correction of examination papers. 

Fulbright professors are told much 
about India but no one explained to 
me the intricacies of “papers,” as 
examinations are called in the land of 
Nehru. The reason for this omission 
may be that no American has ever 
been able fully to comprehend the 
system. 

For exams are not a mere matter 
of preparing a set of questions which 
the student answers and the teacher 
grades. Not in India. There exams 
are all mixed up with sessions be- 
hind locked doors, yards of sealing 
wax (poor quality, at that), and su- 
icides by unsuccessful students or 
strikes by dissatisfied ones. 

Marking time in India is a trying 
time for all. A tiger hunt is over in 
a few days. An encounter with a 
cobra (which our friends had but we 
did not) is past in a few minutes. 
But the battle with exams begins in 
February and lasts until June. 

Not content with leaving well 
enough alone, we added to the brain 
fever induced by the existing exam 
ination system by introducing some 
American innovations. Indian educa- 
tors generally base a student’s entire 
final mark on examination results. 

This seemed unfair, especially in a 
technical subject like the one I taught 

journalism. So my American col 
league and I asked Nagpur Univer- 
sity to allow the faculty to compute 
the final grade on a different basis. 

Like this: final exams—500 points; 
laboratory exams—250; class work 
200; internship—150 or a total of 1,100. 
This proposal was revolutionary but 
it was accepted. To get it through we 
reminded the administration that the 
previous year there had been two 
suicides of students who had failed 
their entire college work because they 
did not pass their “papers.” 

While the educational progress thus 
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R exis elephants in India was 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


achieved was worth it, during mark- 
ing time doubts arose because the 
new scheme confused everyone—ad- 
ministration, faculty, and students. 
But they all lived through it. 

Sax Rohmer would have enjoyed 
all the hocus once the system got 
under way. First the Board of Studies 
met to decide who was to “set,” that 
is, write the examination questions. 
To avoid chicanery from within, such 
as a parent bribing a teacher to re- 
veal questions in advance, half or 
more of the exams are prepared by 
teachers at other universities. 


HESE good people do not know 

your students, and generally know 
little more about your class activ- 
ities, your textbook, and your lec- 
tures. Their identities are held as 
secret as the size of India’s army on 
Pakistan’s border. 

The paper setters are paid so many 
rupees, so many more if they also 
mark it, or if they administer the 
goings on on the big day. These 
earnings have become an important 
means of supplementing the appall- 
ingly low salaries of Indian univer- 
sity and college teachers. To be an 
external examiner is the ambition of 
all instructors in India. 

External as well as internal are 
then invited, under seal, to serve. If 
a particular man agrees, he one day 
receives a set of instructions, safely 
sealed of course. These long wax roJs 
are as common in India as bread 
sticks are in Italy. 

The packet they guard consists of 
eight sheets—instructions in detail, 
a statement of acceptance, an oath not 
to reveal himself, a promise not to 
keep a copy of the questions, and a 
schedule of payment. He swears to 
keep everything under lock and key. 

When all the question papers are 
ready, having been mailed in—with 
plenty of red wax—a moderating com 
mittee gets to work. It meets in a 
locked room and consists of admin- 
istrators. They look over the ques- 
tions, tempering them when they 
think necessary and only rarely mak- 
ing them stiffer. 

On the day of this vital session for 
my department of journalism I was 


still groggy from a sunstroke. It had 
been 106° in our city of Nagpur when 
I carried two buckets of water in the 
sunshine of the afternoon, one of 
many, when we got no water in our 
taps. So I could not attend the con- 
clave. 

Our principal did his best to per- 
suade the university officials to stage 
the meeting in my apartment, so I 
could have a look in from my bed. 
But that was a horrific idea. No, it 
would be setting a bad precedent. I 
was relieved, for I certainly would 
not have had enough sealing wax. 
So my colleague was my stand in. 

This same colleague had himself 
prepared some of the questions. I 
took them, about a month before the 
sunstroke, to the university. I had 
mine in one envelope, he had put 
his neatly in another, both of which 
had been provided by the university. 
But my pal had forgotten to seal his 
envelope with the red stuff. 

“I cannot accept this,” gruffly said 
the deputy registrar who also serves 
as controller of examinations. 

“But why not?” 

“It is not under seal. Professor 
Ehrensperger {Harold Ehrensperger 
of Boston University] must seal it. 
He must put his personal seal in the 
wax.” 

OFFERED to do this for Harold. 

On the floor by the registrar’s desk 
was a kerosene-burning brass lamp, 
expectantly aflame, and looking like a 
vhicken among its chicks, for all 
about it were short and long sticks 
of wax in the accepted color. I point 
ed to this assembly and suggested 
that we do the sealing then and there. 
And thus, in American fashion, get 
it over with. But the registrar would 
have no such irregularity. 

“But he has signed the examina 
tion,” I protested. “You know very 
well it is his.” 

“He must seal it himself.” 

“But he has no personal seal.” 

He was adamant. 

“And neither do I,” I said, deciding 
to face the worst. 

Startled, he looked again at my 
package, handsomely decorated with 

(Turn to page 10) 








Twelve years alter birth and nine years after gun- 
fire's end, the soldiers’ newspaper continues to serve 





125,000 readers in twenty-four countries. Here's how 


The Stars and Stripes, Child 
Of Conflict, Matures in Cold War 


NE of the unusual publications 
of newspaper history, the Euro 
pean Edition of The Stars and 


Stripes, will celebrate its twelfth anni 
versary on April 18 with a daily cir 
excess of 125,000 and a 


reputation for 


culation in 
reliability matched by 
few mediums on either side of the 
Atlanti 

It is a newspaper born in the heat 
of World War II and 


cold years that 
hometown ‘iewspaper 


reared in the 
followed—a 
away from 
yublished in Darmstadt, 


wal 


home. It is 


By JONATHAN N. HAGAR 


Ameri 
cans serving in and attached to the 
Armed Forces in Europe and North 
Africa. 

It is delivered daily by truck, train 
and plane in a circulation area sur 
passed only by those of the Christian 
Science Monitor and the International 
Edition of the New York Times among 
American newspapers. And it reaches 
most of its readers on the date of pub 


Germany, by Americans for 


lication. 
As the first of three daily editions 
rolls off the presses, it is rushed to 


A major source of income for the European Edition of the Stars and Stripes 
is the newsstands for both the armed services paper and other periodicals 


scattered through our bases. Here finishing touches were being put on signs. 























































































































Rhine-Main 


miles 
away, and flown to London and Paris, 
Tripoli and Morocco. 

From London, The Stars and Stripes 


Airport, fifteen 


is circulated to American bases 
throughout the United Kingdom. And 
from Darmstadt it is sped to such 
cities as Florence, Leghorn, Rome, 
and Naples. 

In addition, the mailing department 
sends nearly 1,100 subscription copies 
to many parts of the world where 
military and embassy personnel are 
stationed in small numbers. The news 
paper is read in twenty-four coun 
tries, including Norway, Turkey, the 
Soviet Union, Greece, Belgium, and 
The Netherlands. 

The bulk of Stripes’ readers are 
members of the Armed Forces, their 
families and civilian personnel sta- 
tioned in the U. S. zones of Germany 
and Austria and at Communications 
Zone bases in France. 

Since Stripes is a morning news 
paper, it is made available to as many 
readers as possible at breakfast. To 
accomplish this, a fleet of 180 Stars 
and Stripes trucks travel 420,000 
miles a month, while trains carry the 
newspaper another half million miles. 
Home delivery routes have been set 
up to serve more than 27,000 subscrib 
ers each morning, and the publication 
is sold in mess halls and at snack 
bars. 


T all started with four veteran news 
papermen in the 34th Infantry Divi 
sion during the spring of 1942. 

Lt. Mark T. Martin, Staff Sergeant 
Ben Price, both from the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune; Tech Sergeant 
G. K. Hodenfield, of the United Press; 
and Staff Sergeant Russell Jones, of 
the St. Paul Dispatch, took their cue 
from The Stars and Stripes of World 
War I. 

They began with a weekly effort 
published at the London Times, but 
had hopes of making the paper a daily 
that would make American troops 
the best informed soldiers in the 
world. Stripes exceeded even their 
fondest desires. It ballooned to a daily 
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This view of the Stars and Stripes newsroom in Darmstadt, Germany, shows deskmen at a big news desk. Around the rim, 


counter-clockwise, are Tim Rowan, Joseph Cullinan, Cecil Neth, Ray Reynolds, George Learned, Night News Editor 
Joseph Rabinovich, Cable Clerk Jerry Sloniger, Assistant Managing Editor John Livingood, Wallace Moore, Henry 
Matteo, Roger Denny, “Doc” Lagle and Inge Sahiman, society editor. In the slot are Barney Kirchhof and Irving Marder. 


circulation of 7,000,000, largest in the 
world, and had editions published at 
another in more than 
twenty-five cities and towns in Europe 
and North Africa 
troops 
Unlike the 
the World 
fold up 


one time or 


always near the 
World 


War II 
with 


War I Stripes, 
version did not 
continued 
to publish for occupation troops. 

In 1946 it acquired rights to pur 
chase, distribute and sell at its own 
newsstands 150 weekly and monthly 
magazines, six other newspapers and 
books furnished by all the leading 
American and many foreign publish 
ing houses. This plan made more than 
1,700 continually available to 
the men overseas through The Stars 
and Stripes, and enabled the 
paper to become self-supporting. To 
day it is an uncensored, unbiased and 
unofficial newspaper published under 
auspices of the U. S. Army, Europe. 

It is a newspaper in the best tradi 
tions of American journalism, edited 
by a staff of veterans of the 
wire and of newspa 
pers throughout the United States. 

These copy readers, 
reporters, feature writers and photog 


victory, but 


titles 


news 


sixty 


major services 


news editors, 
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raphers have come to The Stars and 
Stripes from such newspapers as the 
New York Herald Tribune, Journal 
American and Daily News, the In- 
quirer and the Bulletin of Philadel 
phia, the Sacramento Union and the 
Bee, the Chicago Tribune, the Miami 
Herald, the St. Louis Star-Times, the 
Los Angeles Daily News, the Salt 
Lake City Tribune, the Pittsburgh 
Press, the Seattle Star, the Oakland 
Tribune, the Wall Street Journal, the 
Santa Barbara News-Press, and even 
the London Times 


HEY work with a combined total 
of more than 1,000,000 words a day 
which flow into The Stars and Stripes 
teletype from the 
Press, Press, 


room Associated 
United International 
News Service, the newspaper’s own 
correspondents in New York, Wash 
ington, Berlin, London, Bonn, Frank 
furt, Munich, Stuttgart, Salzburg, 
Wiesbaden, Kaiserslautern and Or 
leans, and from Army, Air Force and 
Navy public information officers 
throughout Europe and North Africa 

From this 
torial workers in 


mass of material, edi 
Darmstadt daily 


produce three editions of a sixteen 


page, tabloid-size newspaper. It carries 
no advertising 

The news is presented as complete 
ly and as accurately as possible and 
without bias. The news policy is con 
sistent with that of any leading Amer 
ican daily, but there is no editorializ 
ing or endeavors 
to present both sides of controversial 


sensationalizing. It 


subjects. 

During the 1952 presidential race 
for example, Space devoted to each 
candidate was so carefully measured 
every day that the Republicans and 
Democrats finished in a tie so far as 
column inches in Stripes was con 
cerned 

Five of the sixteen pages, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 15 and 16 
minute world 
Stock market included 
Pages 6 and 7 are given over exclu 
sively to additional 
United States, 


is devoted to “local” 


are devoted to up-to-the 


news and pictures 


reports are 
from the 
while another page, 5, 
which in 
the case of The Stars and Stripes may 


Keflavik to 


news 
news, 


occur anywhere from 
Casablanca 


Added to 


military news 


these are two pages of 
the men 


units and 


items about 
who read the paper, .neir 








i0 

their bases. Four more pages give 
complete sports news. There is also 
a feature page, 4, which carries daily 
language German and 
French, alternately—and a Furlough 
Facts travel column. 

The comics are found on page 10 
along with a daily crossword puzzle. 
Daily strips include “Li'l Abner,” 
“Blondie,” “Terry,” “Dick Tracy,” 
“Joe Palooka,” “Steve Canyon,” “Out 
Our Way,” “Hubert,” and “Nick Hal- 
iday.” 

Like the folks back home, Ameri- 
cans overseas get a big Sunday paper, 
but at no increase in the 5-cent daily 
price. In addition to the regular six 
teen pages, the Sunday Stars and 
Stripes contains a twelve-page feature 
section and sixteen pages of colored 
comics—“Canyon,” “Tracy,” “Blon- 
die,” “Terry,” “Moon Mullins,” “Gas- 
oline Alley,” “Li’l Abner” and 
“Smokey Stover” among them. There 
is a full page of society news from 
the circulation area as well as a Hol- 
lywood gossip column. 


lessons — 


HE feature section from time to 

time carries a full page of the latest 
fashion news and runs a weekly col- 
umn of short, humorous news stories 
from “Those United States.” 

There is also a weekly profile de- 
scribing some person connected with 
the forces in Europe. Book reviews, 
movie previews, a column on bridge 
problems and reviews of shows cur 
rently touring American service clubs 
are other regular features. 

The rest of the section carries in- 
formative articles, largely staff writ- 
ten, but occasionally purchased from 
free lance writers, and picture fea- 
tures. The editors keep a careful bal- 
ance between significant news fea- 
tures and lighter material. 

Special editions are also published 
from time to time and distributed at 
no extra charge. Among these have 
been a twenty-four-page Olympic 
Games supplement, which contained a 
summary and complete results of the 
events at Helsinki and Oslo, and a 
tenth anniversary supplement which 
gave readers an intimate look behind 
the scenes from 1942 to ’52. 

At present the editor-in-chief is Lt. 
Col. Arthur L. Jorgenson, of Spokane, 
Wash., who served in North Africa, 
Italy, France and Germany during 
the war. He heads a staff of 112 Amer- 
icans, including nearly thirty service- 
men, and thirty-three Allied civilians 
plus 1,176 persons of other nationali- 
ties most of whom are German. Only 
Americans directly report and edit 
the news, however. 

Maj. Warren H. Scheffner, of Chi- 


cago, who went overseas with the 


first task force to leave the United 
States after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, is the general manager. 

The editorial staff is headed by 
Kenneth D. Zumwalt, formerly of the 
Sacramento Union, who joined the 
Paris edition in November, 1944, and 
became managing editor of the Nice 
edition in July the following year. 
When the editions were combined at 
Pfungstadt in October, Zumwalt was 
sent there as managing editor. 

Anthony D. Biancone, a veteran of 
the Utah Beach landing, heads the 
most modern distribution system in 
Europe. This operates 533 newsstands, 
more than 400 of which carry, in ad- 
dition to the daily newspaper, a full 
selection of Stateside magazines, pock- 


et-size books and hard-cover best 
sellers, Revenue from the sale of 
these makes up for the lack of adver- 
tising income and keeps Stripes in 
the black. 

Profits go to the Armed Forces Gen- 
eral Welfare fund and are used to 
support such activities as AFN, Spe- 
cial Services and a variety of off-duty 
troop functions. 

There are also expenditures for 
the improvement of the newspaper it- 
self. The plant moved to Darmstadt 
in 1949 where it now occupies build- 
ings originally built as a terminus for 
transoceanic zeppelin flights. A new 
Super Albert Frankenthal press was 
placed in operation in 1951 and a 
four-color press is soon to be installed. 





A Degree in Journalism 
Can Be a Sticky Feat 


(Continued from page 7) 


blobs and drippings. A “W” appeared 
to be on each daub. 

He looked up at me suspiciously. 
“I did that by pressing my staple re- 
mover on it twice,” I explained 
quickly. 

This revelation made him that 
much more resolute about Professor 
E’s envelope, which he handed back. 
There was nothing to do but tie it 
to my bicycle again. The next day 
all was adjusted—with red wax. I 
don’t know what Harold did about 
a capital E for it. 

During the examination days them- 
selves students are known only by 
numbers. Two numbers: a roll and an 
enrollment figure. Every precaution is 
taken against cheating. 

The nervous state of the kids dur- 
ing these days is pitiful. Used to 
memorizing just before exams, they 
are likely to let the whole year’s 
work slide until the final month, 
when they stay up night and day, 
cramming. Coffee and benzedrine in- 
halors are used there as in the United 
States. 

The examinations taken, the reg 
istrar’s peon rushes them into his 
vault until the time to wrap them for 
mailing or personal delivery to the 
examiner. Two layers of paper and 
string come first, and if to be mailed, 
are then surrounded by two layers 
of cloth, sewed around the edges, 
and dabs of you-know-whai all along 
the junctions. 

My own sets were sent to me in 
Kashmir. One day a postman came to 
my hotel in Srinagar to get my signa- 
ture on the notice of arrival of the 
packages. I had to call personally at 


the general post office for them. With 
little boys trailing me demanding jobs 
as coolies, I finally found the right 
window. 

I turned in my slip of paper. Before 
I had finished I had spread out on 
the counter in an almost unsuccessful 
effort to identify myself my foreign- 
er’s permit, visa extension letter, 
membership card in the International 
Press Institute, Social Security card, 
and a press pass I had used on my 
first newspaper job in Reading, Pa., 
thirty years before. Reluctantly con 
vinced, the clerk handed over the 
precious packets. 

Besides the papers I found in the 
packet ten more instruction or form 
sheets to deal with. The marks had to 
be indicated on the cover of each an- 
swer book, question by question. 
They had to be shown again on two 
other sheets. Two forms had to be 
mailed back at once to different per- 
sons at the university. 

Also, there was the inevitable form 
on which you swear you have not 
communicated the information to an- 
other living soul. I had four different 
exams and therefore forty such sheets. 

So complex is the whole system 
that students who finish their work 
in an Indian university do not know 
if they have passed or in what divi 
sion for from two to three months 
and do not get their sheepskins until 
eight months after the last answer 
book has been corrected. 

It is no wonder that, after all this, 
the Indian student who earns a de 
gree prints its initials even on his 
wedding invitation and signs it after 
practically every use of his name. 
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Businesspaper Section 


This tableful of American businesspapers was photographed in the library of the Advertising Club of New 


As advisors and researchers for America’s highly technical economy and 
as ambassadors of private enterprise itself Bu sinesspaper 
Editors Can Be Industrial Statesmen 


I" Paris last summer I had a private 


interview with the premier of 

France, M. Laniel. He received me 
in a Gobelin-draped drawing room of 
the Hotel Matignon, Talleyrand’s 
sumptuous chateau on the Left Bank. 

Joseph Laniel (at this writing he is 
still premier) has been a frequent 
contributor to his own businesspaper, 
Fleur Bleue, which covers the French 
linen industry. He owns the oldest 
linen factory in the world, in Nor 
mandy, where household linens have 
been manufactured since 1608. 

As the only linen manufacturer ever 
to become the head of a _ world 
power, he was obviously a good 
human interest story for one of our 
own businesspapers, Linens & Domes- 
tics. It however, on a broader 
basis that I secured the interview. 

I wanted to test my theory that 
the businesspaper editor had some 


was, 
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By JULIEN ELFENBEIN 


thing no other kind of journalist 
could offer to the heads of govern 
ment—a formula and 
stability. 

In my 
embassy 


for solvency 


conversations with French 
and Comite Franc-Dollar 
officials (who arranged my appoint- 
ment) and in my talks with M. Lan- 
iel and later with Lord Brookebor 
ough, the prime minister of Northern 
Ireland, I predicted the slogan “trade 
not aid” would fall on its face unless 
European manufacturers of consumer 
goods revised a lot of their ideas on 
how to compete in the American mar 
ket. I suggested it was our business- 
paper editors who could best tell 
foreign manufacturers and industri 
alists what they had to do to exchange 
their goods for American dollars. 

My visit to Europe was partly to 
demonstrate what I meant. I had ac 
cepted an invitation to address the 


linen industry of Northern Ireland. 
To illustrate my talk to that group I 
sent ahead an exhibit of American 
merchandise and samples of packag 
ing, marketing, sales promotion and 
advertising. 

This exhibit was greedily examined 
by the Irish manufacturers and com 
mented on for days afterward by the 
Irish press. Indeed, a group of North 
ern Ireland’s most distinguished news 
paper men, including R. M. Sayers, 
chief editor and chairman of the Bel 
fast Telegraph, gave me an informal 
luncheon and we discussed United 
States marketing for four hours. 

From Ireland the American exhibit 
was air-shipped to Paris where a 
thousand textile manufacturers, trade 
association and governraent officials 
inspected it at the four-day Union des 
Industries Textiles exhibition. There 
will be more such exhibits sent over 
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and with them will go businesspaper 
editors from all fields. 


HE era of international trade, the 

only substitute for war, is just 
dawning. I expect American business 
paper editors in increasing numbers 
to visit European and Asiatic countries 
and many foreign businesspaper ed 
itors to return these visits. Americans 
are inclined to thik they have the 
last word in design and modern pro 
duction, but my guess is much of value 
can be learned by studying new in 
dustrial methods in Europe and Asia. 

One of my colleagues, L. C. Mor 
row, consulting editor of Factory 
Management Maintenance, re 
cently said: “Because other countries 
do not know certain things cannot be 
done they are likely to go ahead and 
do them!” Morrow visited Scandina 
vian factories last year 


a nd 


|" can be truly said that the United 
States must export to live. The prod 
uct we must sell abroad to survive is 
the competitive enterprise system 

The best salesmen of the American 
private competitive enterprise system 
are American businesspaper editors 

The American business press sur 
vives and prospers at home by (1) 
sustaining the American competitive 
enterprise system and (2) showing it 
how a better job of providing 
higher standards of living for more 
people in our country 

How does it do this? The business 


to do 


press communicates to management 
(1) the vital, tested intelligence on 
which management formulates oper 
ating and policy decisions, (2) the 
know-how, know-what and know- 
when for carrying out those deci 
sions successfully. 

The good American businesspaper 
publishing house is a working organ 
ization of workable ideas for increas 
ing wealth. By wide distribution of 
these tested ideas to special audiences 
which can and will put the ideas to 
work, the businesspaper sustains it 
self. The task of the businesspaper 
editorial staff is to see that as many 
as possible of the good ideas produced 
by members of our industrial society 
(or any other industrial society) are 
quickly available for examination, 
test and application by others. 

In that way society creates greater 
employment and buying power, ad 
vances the living standafds of its 
members, and insures the popularity 
and continuity of the private competi 
tive enterprise system. 

Two years ago, before the Cleve 
land Chapter of the American Asso 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, I 
was asked to define a modern busi 
nesspaper. The definition was later 
published in the April, 1950, issue of 
Advertising Agency: 

“The good businesspaper is the 
continuous textbook of adult educa 
tion for managers, both in its editorial 
and advertising columns. It is the up- 
to-the-minute, automatically self-cor 


Hundreds of French textile manufacturers inspected an exhibit of American 
styling and packaging with great interest when it was flown from Belfast to Paris. 
The display was assembled by Linens & Domestics which is edited by the author. 


recting textbook in every technical 
and professional field. The good busi- 
nesspaper does five specific things for 
American decision-makers: 

“1. Practical economics for advanc- 
ing every industry and profession. 

“2. The know-how for stimulating 
and preserving fair competition, for 
increasing production, improving 
methods and techniques, lowering 
costs, and elevating the working and 
living standards of employees. 

“3. The distribution technologies for 
delivering a higher standard of living 
to more family units and a consequent 
higher purchasing power for goods 
and services. 

“4. The training, discipline, and in- 
spiration for human leadership. 

“5. The impartial, documented, 
pragmatic editorial criticism which is 
the prophylaxis of the private com- 
petitive free enterprise system.” 


HIS definition does not embrace 

thousands of journals published by 
trade, labor, educational and religious 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
government and consular bureaus 
and private corporations—all of which 
are an important segment of the lit 
erature of business. They seldom, if 
ever, publish sharp criticism of any- 
thing and never of themselves. The 
independent businesspaper does both. 

Three kinds of circulation state- 
ments are provided by publishers of 
independent businesspapers: ABC, 
BPA, and “Sworn.” 

The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
—ABC—is an independent auditing 
group, financed by publishers, adver 
tisers and advertising agencies. The 
Bureau sends its auditors periodically 
to examine the circulation records of 
each member-publication. 

To be a member the net paid cir 
culation must be (a) 50 per cent or 
more of its total income for provi- 
sional membership and (b) 70 per 
cent or more paid for full member 
ship with voting privileges. Subscrip 
tions must be obtained according to 
rigid standards. 

The Business Publications Audit 
of Circulations, Inc—BPA—is the 
new name of the former Controlled 
Circulation Audit—CCA. It has set 
up standards of reader eligibility and 
audits member publications regard 
less of whether the circulation is paid 
or unpaid. There are 365 business 
publication members of the Business 
Publication Audit and 373 members 
of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 

A large group of publishers issue 
statements about their circulation 
sworn to before a notary but unaudit 
ed by any outside agency 

The readership of businesspapers, 
while greater in purchasing and in 
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A businesspaper journalist can also be an unofficial envoy of international trade. During a trip to Europe, Julien 
Elfenbein (left) interviewed Lord Brookeborough, prime minister of Northern Ireland, a center of linen manufacturing. 
In Paris, an interested listener was Premier Laniel, whose linen factory has made tablecloths and sheets since 1608. 


fluencing power, is smaller numeri 
cally. In the general magazine field 
the U. S. Census of 1947 (published 
in 1949) reported about 453 titles 
with a total circulation of more than 
117 million per issue. It is important 
to note that the largest single class 
of magazines in this group, with 
nearly 90 million per issue, is called 
“comics.” 

If we include as the business press 
such types as are arbitrarily estab 
lished by the Census the number of 
titles would be 3,308, with an aggre 
gate circulation of 111,329,725 read 
ers. Most authorities eliminate the 
religious groups and give the business 
press about 1,964 titles with a cir 
culation of 28,989,867. This 
pass-along readership 

One type identified as “Trade, Mer 
chandising, Professional and Indus 
trial, and Finance,” with 
1,386 titles and an aggregate circula 
tion 16,588,706, comes 
closer to identifying the actual busi 
nesspaper field. Within this class are 
the 738 audited businesspapers which 
offer, in my 


includes 


Business 


per issue of 


opinion, a great service 
opportunity to students who wish to 
make a career of journalism 

The reason becomes obvious in an 
analysis of this readership: These six 
teen and a half miliion businesspaper 
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readers are the technical and profes 
sional managers of human enterprise 
throughout our land. They make the 
decisions which affect the remaining 
144 million ordinary people in Amer 
ica for tomorrow, or next month, or 
the next ‘*s, whether or 
not many of those ordinary people 
how to how to 


twenty y 


even know read or 
reason 

The businesspaper readers—only 10 
per cent of the population—hold in 
trust the mass direction of men, mate 
rials, money, methods, and the medi 
ums of communication—not only here 
but in vast areas of the world 

The chief responsibility for transmit 
ting wider understanding to these de 
cision-making managers, and through 
them to the rest of mankind, lies 
with the editors of these specialized 
independent technical periodicals 

What 
can do today to give wider under 
standing to their readers (the ex 
ceptional 10 per cent) will determine 
the ultimate decision reached by the 
ordinary man about whether he wants 


these businesspaper editors 


private enterprise to keep on creat 
ing workable 
and 


ideas for 
fuller 


wants 


greater pro 


duction employment; 
our competitive 
system to keep on delivering a higher 
standard of living to more and more 


whether he 


ordinary men; or whether he wants 
to scrap it all in favor of a big be 
nevolent government or a big labor 
monopoly always battling a big busi 
ness monopoly. Both such monopolies 
are soon gobbled up by a big police 
state. 


YRE than three and a half billion 
advertising dollars have been 
invested in the business press in the 
past two decades 
Some people seem to think only 
consumer mediums national 
advertising. Nothing could be more 
absurd. More businesspapers have 
national distribution and are just as 
much national advertising mediums as 
Life magazine or The Saturday Eve 
ning Post. As a matter of fact, some 


carry 


businesspapers carry more pages of 
national advertising than either Life 
or the Post, Indeed, the 
of one of these consumer magazines 
(Curtis) spends almost half a million 
dollars annually in businesspapers 
Last year businesspapers 
$398,800,000 of U. S 


increase of 9.2 


publishe 


carried 
advertising, an 
cent 1952 
This was the top gain percentagewise 
of all mediums except TV and. exceed 
ed the average grand total gain for all 
mediums combined including TV. This 


per over 


(Turn to page 20) 





What Are the Rewards 
Of Business Writing? 


Both cash and personal satisfaction await 
the journalist who chooses this field—and 
belongs there—according to this analysis. 


By WILLIAM K. BEARD JR. 


asks “how much will I earn when 

I write or edit for a business pa- 
per?” there is no compact, single 
answer. 

Just as in every field, salaries vary 
greatly in the business press. If the 
earnings of businesspaper editors and 
writers were chartable, graduates 
could make little direct application of 
the findings. The wide variation in 
salaries means that each prospective 
job must be inspected as an individual 
case. And in each case the salary will 
be governed by many factors: the 
level at which the journalist will be 
working on the editorial staff, his 
training, his experience, the field 
served, and (an indispensable factor) 
the publication’s income. 

There are figures. In 1950 J. K. Las 
ser conducted and published a survey 
of salary structures in fifty-one pub 
lishing firms that produced 125 publi 
cations and grossed about $130 mil- 
lion in that year. Three-quarters of 
the publications were businesspapers. 

He found that editorial salaries 
fluctuated markedly because of an 
individual's length of service, his re- 
sponsibilities, his company’s policies, 
and other considerations. 

In general, the Lasser 
study disclosed that when an editorial 
director was responsible for one or 
more businesspapers with a total an 
nual revenue of more than $2,500,000, 
he received an average of $22,600 a 
year. Where annual revenue ran from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, the average 
salary was $11,900. The lowest edito 
rial director's salary, according to the 
study, was $10,000; the highest was 
$35,000 

Editors of single publications re 
ceived from $3,500 to $24,000. Where 
annual revenue was less than $100,000, 
the salaries averaged $6,400; from 
$500,000 to $750,000, the average was 
$13,200; more than $2,500,000, it 
reached $21,200. 

Assistant editors’ salaries ran from 
a low of $2,700 to a high of $16,000. 
The spread in this group covers a 
wide range. For instance, on publica 


Fis: the journalism graduate who 


however, 


tions with an income of more than 
$2,500,000, the lowest assistant ed- 
itor’s salary was $4,200; highest was 
$16,000. For publications with incomes 
of less than $500,000, the average sal- 
ary ranged from $3,300 to $4,500. 

At the risk of being labeled a sen- 
timentalist, I want to suggest that 
there is also a different kind of re- 
ward that comes with the successful 
handling of almost any job in the 
business press. 

Those persons on the staffs of busi- 
nesspapers (and who, I believe, 
should be on the staffs of business- 
papers) will not consider the point 
sentimental. They will have gathered 
and banked (if you'll pardon the 
metaphor) a wealth of information 
and experience, an acute sense of 
accomplishment, and a very definite 
feeling of having contributed some- 
thing of significance to the workings 
of American business and industry. 


B. LARRABEE, publisher of 

s Printers’ Ink, says: 

“Businesspapers today offer one of 
the most rewarding careers in the 
field of publishing. The rewards come 
not only in money, but also in the 
satisfaction that comes from sound, 
creative work and service to business. 

“The businesspaper is a rewarding 
but exacting task master. It is a 
career, not a stepping stone. It offers a 
continual challenge to the maximum 
ability of those who work for it. 

“In return it offers a chance to 
learn the inside workings of the field 
the paper serves and the opportunity 
to meet on a high level of understand- 
ing and respect leaders responsible 
for the outstanding performances of 
business and industry. 

“The businesspaper editor has a 
sense of participation and, as he 
grows, a sense of influence that can 
come to few people working in other 
fields.” 

These are some of the extras that 
come with businesspaper journalism; 
and there are many more. In no other 
mediums does the editor have the per- 
sonal satisfaction of constructively in- 


William K. Beard, Jr., spent twenty- 
six years as a business journalist 
before taking the helm of Associated 
Business Publications five years ago. 


fluencing the country’s production, 
distribution and selling system to the 
benefit of millions. 

In no other mediums does he have 
the opportunity to provide so much 
technical and business know-how... 
to collect and interpret the news, de- 
velopments and trends that affect the 
lives of the readers in his field... to 
crusade for the advancement of the 
industry, field or profession in which 
he is a part. 

These are challenges that good busi 
nesspaper editors are facing and meet 
ing every day. They are, in effect, a 
kind of take-home pay. 

Is our industry a going and a grow 
ing business? Are editors and writers 
needed by businesspaper publishers? 

Ten years ago there were 1,500 pub 
lications in the business press. Today 
the number exceeds 1,900. They serve 
at least 150 separate fields. 


DVERTISERS' belief in the worth 

of the business press stands out 
when you realize that during 1953 
they invested more than $398,000,000 
in businesspaper space. 

It takes people to keep the business 
press rolling and to maintain the quick 
ening pace of industry’s continuing ex- 
pansion. It will take more people 
qualified people—as time goes by. 

Those who choose the business press 
and belong in it will find that its re 
wards are adequate. For them, and 
for those of us who already know it 
for the powerful, exciting thing it is, 
nothing can compare with it. 
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How much should specialization figure in 
journalistic training; what kind of specia!- 
ization is best? Old questions arise as 


Educators Recognize 
Businesspaper Impact 


By K. R. 


HE remarkable expansion in tech- 
T sical publishing in recent years 

has opened new horizons for jour- 
nalism schools and their graduates. 
It also presents new problems. Not 
the least of these is how to fill a de- 
mand for specialized writers which 
greatly exceeds the supply. 

Only a few statistics are needed to 
illustrate the reasons for this increas- 
ing demand for technical journalists. 
In December, 1935, Standard Rate and 
Data Service listed 1,570 business- 
papers. By December, 1953, 2,245 were 
listed.* 

Expansion in size accompanied 
growth in numbers. Advertising in 
these businesspapers has increased 
about 450 per cent, dollar-wise, dur- 
ing this same period. This happened 
despite the attractions of radio, and 
later television, for the advertiser’s 
dollar. Radio advertising increased 
only about 270 per cent during this 
same period, while newspaper adver- 
tising increased about 220 per cent 
and consumer magazine advertising 
about 300 per cent. The amount of 
advertising that a medium attracts is 
usually a fair barometer of its per- 
sonnel needs. 

The combined circulation of these 
businesspapers is more than 28,000,000 
—half that of daily newspapers. 
The purchasing power they reach is 
much greater than that of newspaper 
readers. Most businesspapers main- 
tain a highly selective list with high 
reader interest. 

An even more astonishing growth 
of company publications since 1940 
has further increased the demand for 
journalism graduates. Not all com- 
pany publications require technical 
writers, though many of them prefer 
writers with science or engineering 
backgrounds. 

Another significant trend in this 


* Standard Rate and Data Service lists some 
business publications which are not independ- 
ent businesspapers as defined by Julien Elfen- 
bein in “Businesspaper Editors Can Be Indus- 
trial Statesmen” (page 11). There are many 
official organs of trade and professional asso- 
ciations listed and many directories with 
large circulations 
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country points toward a continuing 
demand for technical writers. That 
is the tremendous investment in re- 
search and development. The national 
investment in scientific and engineer- 
ing research in 1952 totaled about 
$3,750,000,000. About three-fourths of 
this work was done in the laboratories 
of private industry. The objective of 
research is discovery. Discovery cre- 
ates news. Returns from this research 
investment are of little value to soci- 
ety until results are analyzed, inter- 
preted and disseminated. 

Agriculture offers another impres- 
sive example of the effects of tech- 
nology. In 1910 this nation had 32,- 
000,000 people on farms producing the 
food and fiber for the 92,000,000 pop- 
ulation. In 1953 with only 25,000,000 
people on farms, we produced more 
than enough for the 160,000,000 pop- 
ulation. Actually the output per man 
on the farm in 1953 was two and one- 
third times his output in 1910. Tech- 
nical writers played an important 
role in this achievement. 

There is a related epidemic of inter- 
est in technology among consumers. 
Witness their interest in do-it-yourself 
literature, in science fiction, in science 
TV programs, in handyman features. 
Include the teen-age absorption in 
things scientific and you have reasons 
sufficient for aspiring journalists to 
be brushing up on their technology. 

This broadening of the scope and 
the usefulness of communications, 
added to the increasing demand for 
communications specialists in radio 
and television, has caused most jour- 
nalism schools to pause for inventory 
and re-examine their objectives. Like- 
wise, it confronts the student in com- 
munications with a more complicated 
career problem. 

What are journalism schools doing 
about this problem? Most of them 
have made some readjustments in 
course offerings. Surveys have been 
conducted. Usually they ask what 
new courses are offered in the busi- 
nesspaper field or in industrial jour- 
nalism. Returns are not too satisfac- 


Prof. Ken Marvin has headed the 
department of technical journal- 
ism at Iowa State since 1945. 


tory. They fail to show the extent to 
which courses previously offered have 
been modified. 

Most schools report adding a new 
course or two in technical or science 
journalism. A few have added new 
sequences. Others are expanding 
their offerings in magazine journalism 
in general. Most schools report a 
higher percentage of graduates going 
into the technical or business publish 
ing field. Starting salaries are gener 
ally higher, though many technical 
publishers seek candidates with some 
newspaper experience. 

A typical response to an inquiry to 
journalism school directors states, “I 
don’t think we need a lot of new 
courses. The skills are the same. Stu 
dents should identify themselves with 
special fields outside of journalism 
to get the backgrounds they need.” 

One indication of the monetary re 
ward for such specialization came 
from a survey conducted last year of 
all the graduates in agriculture of 
one land grant college from 1932 
1952. These graduates (3,115 or 87 per 
cent responding) reported their in 
comes from major positions or occupa 
tions. Agricultural journalism gradu 
ates had the highest incomes in any 
of the thirteen curriculums. 


OW should students in communi 
cations be encouraged in this spe 
cialization? How much of the special 
ization should occur in journalism 
courses? 
While there is conflict of opinion 
among teachers here, some unanimity 
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can be noted. It is generally agreed 
among the teachers that journalists 
need to know so much about so many 
things that a broad educational foun 
dation is essential. Consequently, 
journalism students should take 75 
per cent of their undergraduate cours 
es outside the school of journalism. 

Not all employers approve such a 
ratio. The primary concern of some 
employers is to fill lower echelon 
positions with people who will be 
content to continue indefinitely in 
routine assignments. They prefer more 
emphasis on the how-to-do techniques 
of writing and editing, less on the 
broadening, cultural courses. 

On the other hand those employers 
who are looking for potential leaders, 
the creative executives of tomorrow, 
say, “Teach them to write by all 
means, but teach them also to think, 
to evaluate.” 

Students majoring or minoring in 
widely varied curriculums from foods 
and nutrition to engineering can come 
together in courses in magazine writ 
ing, editing, layout or advertising 
without cramping their applied styles. 

A good advertising writer can write 
effective copy for either consumer or 
industrial buyers providing he under 
stands his product and his market. 
The background for acquiring an un 


derstanding of product and market 
might come from courses in mechani- 
cal engineering or sociology and psy- 
chology. Perfecting the presentation 
is the job of journalism. 


OURNALISM school directors are 

not so much impressed by the num- 
ber of courses offered. They feel gen- 
erally that there is danger in offering 
too many, danger in over-specializa- 
tion, that superficiality in course list- 
ings may weaken the basic structure 
upon which the professional program 
has been built. 

They are concerned more with two 
other problems: The first is how to 
interest more and better high school 
graduates in higher education for 
communications. Many college fresh- 
men are handicapped by a lack of 
basic education in communicating. 

There is too much emphasis on 
teaching and not enough on learning. 
Too many competent high school 
graduates are not going on to college. 
They are seriously ignorant about 
the opportunities in journalism, espe- 
cially in the technical fields. 

The second problem concerns the 
procuring and retaining of competent 
teachers. This is common to most 
fields of education. Inducements are 
not enough in comparison with those 
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in industry to attract as competent 
teachers as schools were able to do 
twenty years ago. The pressure for 
advanced degrees is greater. The cost 
of acquiring advanced degrees is 
getting out of balance with the re 
muneration offered in teaching. The 
pressure for degrees tends to shorten 
the practical experience that journal- 
ism has required of teachers. 

Both of these problems should be 
of wide concern to the profession and 
to the public. They cannot be solved 
inside the journalism schools. 

There are encouraging signs, how- 
ever, on this communications horizon. 
Employers are beginning to take 
notice of the high school senior’s lack 
of information about the opportuni- 
ties in communications. Some scholar- 
ships are being provided. The an- 
nouncements of these provide an ideal 
vehicle for bringing attention to the 
opportunities. 

Employers are offering internships 
for journalism instructors. Metropol- 
itan newspapers have made _ these 
available for several years, radio and 
television more recently. Some indus- 
trial publishers provide internships 
for instructors and students. 

More are investigating the need, 
interest and value of such intern- 
ships. Farm papers are offering both 
internships and scholarships. News- 
papers, businesspapers, advertising 
associations and industry in general 
are all offering teaching helps, in- 
cluding visual aid material, and are 
making lecturers available to jour- 
nalism schools. 


OURNALISM schools are doing a 

better job of testing students for 
aptitudes, interests and weaknesses in 
their educational progress and in rec 
ommending corrective measures. 

The schools also are striving to do 
a better job of placement. Placement 
officers realize that personality is 
often as important as formal course 
work in fitting the graduate into the 
right position. As long as the scarcity 
of graduates continues this placement 
will not work as well as it should. 
Employers often take what they can 
get rather than the person who fills 
their specifications. In such a situa- 
tion some of the responsibility for fit- 
ting the individual into the job must 
be assumed after he is employed. 
Some larger employers are solving 
this by setting up postgraduate train 
ing courses in their firms. 

This cooperation between employ 
ers and the schools of journalism is 
the most encouraging sign on the 
broad horizon. It can lead in only one 
direction—toward better students, 
better professional performances and 
a better informed audience. 
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The Business Press Has 
Its Washington Corps: 
Here's How It Grew 


Recognition of the importance of trade 
and technical journalism by public 
officials stems from Herbert Hoover's 
interest as secretary of commerce. 


By PAUL WOOTON 


EWS of great importance to the 
business press originates in 


Washington. As a result, ap- 
proximately 400 industrial, technical 
and trade publications have corre- 
spondents in the capital. 

This specialized part of the press 
serves those who produce and dis 
tribute goods, those who work in 
laboratories, and those who perform 
various scientific and technical serv 
ices. Publications in those fields are 
must reading for an important seg 
ment of the population. 

Charles E. Wilson, former head of 
the General Electric Company, at one 
time stated that most of his reading 
had to be confined, for competitive 
reasons, to the publications dealing 
with the problems relating to prod 
ucts his company was manufacturing. 
reach into every corner of 
the country. If a law affecting busi 
ness and industry is poorly adminis 
tered business suffers. The ill effects 
of a bad law frequently can be min- 
imized by wise administration. 

If the millions of readers of busi 
ness publications are served properly 
they must appreciate the govern 
ment’s problems. They must know the 
character,of men who are in charge 
of matters which have such an im 
portant bearing on their businesses. 
To make that possible a Washington 
correspondent is essential. 


Laws 


The correspondent also is in a posi 
tion to help government obtain the 
support it needs from the business 
and industrial community. The fed 
eral government is in particular need 
of that service. 

Public officials always have been 
conscious of the value of the daily 
press. It was not until Herbert Hoover 
became Secretary of Commerce that 
there was general appreciation of the 
fact that the specialized press also 
was of great value because govern 
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ment must concern itself with eco 
nomic affairs as well as political mat 
ters. 

Hoover’s training was such that he 
appreciated the value of publications 
which deal with every phase of eco 
nomic life. As Secretary of Commerce 
he met with businesspaper editors 
each month throughout the 
eight years of his service in that post. 
Although less frequent, these con 
ferences were continued after he be 
came President. 

When President Roosevelt took 
over he continued the relationship 
and held periodic conferences with 
businesspaper editors. 


once 


N 1917, businesspaper editors, rec- 

ognizing the need for personal ac 
quaintanceship with the men who 
were handling matters of great con 
cern to their readers, began to hold 
frequent meetings in Washington. The 
practice continued and such sessions 
now are held every two months. 

An idea of the character of these 
meetings may be obtained from the 
January gathering. Admiral Lewis L 
Strauss, chairman of the Atomic En 
ergy Commission, dined with the ed 
itors and told them something of his 
conception of what is ahead in nuclear 
development. Speaker Joseph W. Mar 
tin attended a breakfast session and 
discussed the legislative outlook. At 
luncheon Donald A. Quarles, the as 
sistant secretary of defense in charge 
of research and development, spoke 
on “Developments on the Horizon.” 

A half day was spent by the editors 
and their Washington correspondents 
in discussions of editorial techniques. 
That particular meeting was held in 
conjunction with the publishers’ din 
ner at which several high officials 
spoke on timely phases of their work 
which required the cooperation of 
the business community. 


No stranger to readers of the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, Dun’s Re- 
view or Modern Industry is \eteran 
Washington Newsman Paul Wooton. 


During the Hoover administration 
officials of the White House Corre 
spondents’ Association, the organiza 
tion of the press covering the execu 
tive branch of the government, made 
the point that they were not in posi 
tion to know whether correspondents 
of businesspapers were engaged en 
tirely in editorial work, a condition 
of membership. 

President Hoover called a confer 
in the White House to discuss 
the problem and an affiliate of the 
White House Correspondents’ Associ 
ation, known as the Businesspaper 
Correspondents’ Committee, was set 
up to pass on the qualifications of 
business publication representatives. 
That group has continued to function 
ever since. 


ence 


WAS sent to Washington from New 

Orleans forty years ago, as the cor 
respondent of the Times-Picayune. In 
New Orleans I had supplemented my 
work on the newspaper with 
spondence for business publications 
and I moved to Washington with the 
understanding that that practice might 
be continued. At that time represent 
atives of the business press received 
little attention in Washington. That 
situation has changed now. 

The business participates 
prominently in most of the Wash 
ington activities of the Fourth Estate 


corre 


press 





There's more to publishing a businesspaper 
than gathering and printing news of events 
and trends within an industry. For example, 


Research, Directories and 


Other Services Are All 
Part of Day's Work 


By HORACE BARKS 


NE of the banes of a business- 
O paper editor’s existence is the 

letter from an advertising 
agency which has just landed a new 
account (or is soliciting one) and re- 
quests “all information, market data 
and statistics about the such-and-so 
industry.” 

But even as the editor mumbles 
something like “What do they want— 
our whole library?” he can take sat 
isfaction in the fact that industry looks 
more and more to businesspapers as 
clearing houses of information. 

More often than not, the editor also 
can reach for a booklet his own mag 
azine has prepared which summa- 
rizes basic statistics about the indus- 
try his publication covers. For ex- 
ample, Materials & Methods has just 
released an “Aluminum and Magnesi- 
um Market Study,” a survey covering 
the use of thirteen forms of both 
metals in the twelve major hard goods 
industries. 

Progressive Grocer has made good 
editorial and advertising use of sim 
ilar surveys in the food field, its latest 
being “Sales and Margins by Com 
modities.” A report of the replace 
ment market in the hotel field has 
been issued by Hotel Monthly. 

To the sales and advertising man 
ager groping in the dark with a new 
product, such reports often clear the 
way for concentration on the tech- 
niques of moving goods. Business 
needs authentic market data, and the 
research provided by the business 
useful as that obtained 
from any other sources, such as trade 
associations and government agencies. 

In fact, since Congress failed to 
appropriate funds for the national 
censuses of business and manufac- 
tures, businesspapers are expected to 
take up some of the slack. An edito- 
rial in the January, 1954, issue of 
Industrial Marketing urged publishers 
to establish high standards of market 
research “in order to be sure that 
their investment in this field will be 
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valuable to their clients and hence 
profitable to themselves.” 

How valuable and profitable it can 
be is illustrated by a look at a survey 
conducted two years ago by Domes- 
tic Engineering, a national. business- 
paper serving the plumbing and heat- 
ing fields. The magazine’s editors 
knew that remodeling of homes was 
a source of business for the plumbing 
and heating industry, but no one, in- 
cluding plumbing and heating con- 
tractors, knew how profitable. 

To find out, Domestic Engineering 
enlisted Dr. Charles A. Allen, director 
of ell of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, to direct and organize a survey 
team of forty persons to go into a 
test city, Bay City, Mich., and learn 
just what the market potential for re- 
modeling was. 

Domestic Engineering had its proj- 
ect endorsed by city officials and local 
businessmen who rolled out the car- 
pet for the magazine’s twelve-car 
motorcade. Pre-conditioned by pub- 
licity, 500 residents answered the 125 
point questionnaire, and the result 
formed the nucleus of the magazine’s 
largest issue—394 pages. 

The contractors who were readers 
of Domestic Engineering learned in 
detail how big and how good the re- 
modeling market was, what typical 
customers’ buying plans were for the 
next two years, and what they, the 
contractors, could do about them. 

Since then Domestic Engineering 
has developed “The Bay City Story” 
into a film strip which it is showing 
groups of contractors, wholesalers and 
manufacturers across the country, 
has created a “Modernization Sales 
Kit” to help contractors sell remodel- 
ing, and is planning a National Mod 
ernization Week. 

That device of special weeks, inci 
dentally, is another useful business- 
paper service to industry. While much 
fun is poked at the “week” as a pro 
motional gimmick, and while at last 


count there were more than 125 


Horace Barks’ businesspaper ex- 
perience ranges through the dog, 
food, and electrical repair fields. 


“weeks” already scheduled for the 
current year, the special week has its 
usefulness, particularly in retail fields. 

The Sporting Goods Dealer, sister 
publication of the national baseball 
weekly, The Sporting News, annually 
devotes a great deal of its editorial 
time and effort to four special sport- 
ing goods events, one of them, “Let’s 
Play Ball,” being the first national 
promotion in the industry. The Deal- 
er, in conjunction with this event 
and three others—“Let’s Go Fishing,” 
“Let’s Play Golf,” and “Let’s Go 
Hunting”—sponsors window display 
and newspaper advertising contests 
with prizes totaling $1,795. 

Special articles relate to the mer- 
chandising of the various lines, and 
the Dealer also furnishes its readers 
with free newspaper ad mats, con- 
tacts manufacturers and jobbers to 
enlist their support and makes mail- 
ings to sports organizations, such as 
baseball clubs, suggesting they tie in 
seascn openings with window displays 
in local sporting goods stores. 


NOTHER special event, a “month” 
that has made businesspaper pub- 
lishing history, is National Home 
Month, sponsored by American Build- 
er. The magazine’s editor, Ed Gavin, 
proposed the idea to the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders in 1948, 
suggesting a week be set aside each 
fall for the demonstration of homes. 
The idea was endorsed by the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation and the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, and the first 
National Home Week was held in 
September, 1948. The promotion was 
so successful that two years later 
12,000 houses valued at $98 million 
(Turn to page 20) 
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OILMEN SWEAT OUT Washington, D.C. opening of 218 sealed bids for 


Navy and 
nouncing bids is Lyle E. Smith, buyer for 


contracts to supply Army 


Air Force throughout the 
Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 


Fast. An 


chasing Agency. In ‘53, small oil companies received 77‘ 


> of all regional oil 


contracts awarded by military. Competitive bidding among oil firms, large and 
small, assures Armed Forces of finest oil products at lowest possible prices. 


218 OILMEN COMPETE FOR MILITARY CONTRACTS 


Keen Bidding Assures Armed Forces of 
High Quality Oil Products at Lowest Possible Cost to Taxpayers 


The Armed Services Petro- 
leum Purchasing Agency reports 
that a recent invitation for bids on mil- 
itary contracts was answered by 218 
oil companies. 

Military spokesmen point out that 
highly competitive bidding by hun- 
dreds of oil companies—large and small 

makes it possible every year to buy 
the finest oil produc ts at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to U.S. taxpayers. 

These facts may be news to those 
who think the oil industry is made up 
of only a few large « ompanies. But this 


is just an everyday example of the way 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
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keen competition among America’s oil- 
men pays off for everybody in the U.S. 

One example close to your daily life 
is the competition for the motorist’s 
business. In their efforts to reach the 
public first with finer motor fuels than 
their rivals, oil tee hnologists have im- 
proved gasoline quality so much that 
2 gallons of today’s gasoline do the 
work 3 gallons did in 1925. Yet gaso- 
line still costs about the same — only 
taxes are higher. , 
Every day you and your family 
benefit from the competition among 


America’s oil businesses. 


50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


LOWEST BIDDERS WIN. Col. Douglas R. Brown, 
USAF, Director, Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency, here awards a contract to John H, 
White, a South Carolina oil jobber. Col 


“The public is the real winner of this com- 


Brown 
says 
petition. I've watched it with great satisfaction 

seen how it always lets us buy the best oil prod- 


ucts at the lowest possible pric -_ 


aa 
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were demonstrated. No community 
that has observed National Home 
Week has dropped it, and each year 
sees scores of new participants. 

By 1952 the “week” grew into a 
“month” in many areas, and now 
American Builder finds itself with 
both a National Home Week and a 
National Home Month on its hands. 


USINESSPAPERS’ special serv 

ices often take the form of a di- 
rectory of the industry, sometimes in- 
corporated in one of the regular is- 
sues and sometimes published sep 
arately as a thirteenth or fifty-third 
issue. Some magazines publish sepa- 
rate directories merely as a service to 
readers and advertisers. Oil Forum, 
for example, has a free list of names, 
titles, companies and locations of 2,250 
key men in the petroleum business. 

Many businesspaper studies are use 
ful outside the industry in which they 
were made. “How to Keep Salesmen 
From Going Wrong” details the cost 
per call and percentages of sales 
from calls under varying circum 
stances. It is applicable in many in- 
dustries besides the one served by 
Chemical Engineering, which made 
the study. Editor & Publisher's In- 
ternational Yearbook and Market 
Guide are logical reference works for 
a library in any industry. 

Of course, not all businesspaper 
special services get into print. Re 
quests from readers for all kinds of 
information are so many that some 
businesspapers maintain separate 
readers’ service departments. 

Some businesspapers include reply 
cards in issue so all a reader 
has to do is circle a number corre 
sponding with the number over a 
story describing a new product or 
piece of equipment. 

Still another special service which 
many businesspapers provide for the 
industries they serve is the presenta 
tion of awards through which a pub 
lication spotlights standards which it 
is advisable to maintain. An example 
in this is the Sigma 
Delta Chi program of awards for dis 
tinguished service in journalism, 
spotlighted annually via a_ special 
awards issue of THe QUILL. 

Also under “special services” is the 
demand on an editor’s time, particu 
larly for speeches. 

The color slides with which Editor 
Albert Todoroff, of Frozen Food Cen- 
ter, uses to illustrate his talks before 
locker plant groups are so popular 
Todoroff has to carry two cameras on 
every assignment so that he can take 
each picture twice—once in _ black 
and white for his magazine and once 
in color for his slide collection. 


each 


service area 


Businesspaper Editors Can Be 
Industrial Statesmen 


(Continued from page 13) 


sum was larger than radio ($379.- 
900,000) or women’s magazines, ($157,- 
200,000) and was exceeded only by 
national newspaper advertising ($634,- 
300,000) and national TV ($529,700,- 
000). 

To keep in advance of the growing 
needs of industry, the sciences and 
professions throughout the free world, 
American businesspapers have greatly 
enlarged and expanded their editorial 
services since I wrote an article on 
business journalism for THe QuILt in 
January, 1946. There is no space to 
describe them here but those who 
are interested, will find them described 
in detail in the new handbook, “Busi- 
nesspaper Publishing Practice.” 

With the increase in the size of 
businesspapers and their staffs there 
is less of the jack-of-all-trades. Pro- 
fessional people are sought who are 
proficient in specialized ways, depend- 
ing on the specialisms of the particu- 
lar fields or industries. 


I had an opportunity while abroad’ 


to meet some foreign businesspaper 
publishers and editors in France, 
Belgium, Holland, England and Ire- 
land. There is a movement afoot to 
bring them all together {American 
businesspaper publishers and editors 
included) for exchange of ideas and 
techniques. 

Members of the technical press in 
these European countries will attend 
the Copenhagen Congress in 1956 
which is being sponsored by the In- 
ternational Federation of Periodical 
Publishers, whose headquarters is in 
Paris. In February of this year the 
acting president of that organization, 
Marcel Beaufays of Brussels, visited 
New York to extend an invitation to 
the U. S. business press to attend. 

You can begin to appreciate the 
potential influence of the world busi 
ness press when you realize that 
there are about 4,000 businesspapers 
in the free world today. The Dutch 
periodical press has about 455 pro- 
fessional and technical publications: 
Sweden has about 350; Switzerland 
over 500; England 600; France, West 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Aus 
tralia and India about 400; Canada 
270; and there are many more in the 
United States, as noted. 

The need to recruit trained pro- 
fessional men and women for the 
business press in all branches (pub- 
lishing, editorial, accountancy, pro- 
duction, advertising, sales promotion, 


circulation, sales education and re- 
search) becomes greater every year. 
To meet this need a small group of 
colleges and universities cooperate 
closely with businesspaper publishers. 

During the immediate years ahead 
five factors will increase the impor- 
tance of the businesspaper in the field 
of communications: 

1. Technological developments in 
the sciences and professions which 
will step up the need for the business- 
paper to record and analyze technical 
progress and stimulate a greater ex- 
change of factual and useful know 
how. 

2. The need for the businesspaper 
to report and evaluate new develop- 
ments in plant, office, and field man- 
agement. 

3. The current revolution in distri 
bution (supermarkets, vending ma- 
chines, house-to-house selling, etc.) 
points up the need for analysis of 
these trends and guidance in new sell- 
ing techniques. 

4. Awareness of businessmen that 
their daily and long range opera 
tions bring them in closer contact 
with labor, the public, and govern 
ment will call for clearer explanation 
of the significance of political, social 
and economic trends. 

5. The era of international trade, 
with the demand for American know- 
how coming from all points of the 
compass, and the need to study the 
methods of other countries demanded 
by American industrialists, will send 
our businesspaper editors on news 
beats around the world. 


HE editor of the specialized busi 

nesspaper faces a tough dilemma: 
the fast pace of technical progress calls 
for penetrating specialization on be- 
half of his technical readers who are 
making day to day operating decisions. 
On the other hand, many of his read 
ers are managers who are formulat- 
ing economic and public policies for 
their companies. 

Businesspaper editors must have 
breadth in the matter of public poli- 
cies as well as depth in the matter of 
operating decisions. Clearly, there 
fore, the businesspaper editor cannot 
succeed or even survive as a mere 
journalist, a reporter or recorder of 
business news. He has to be a kind of 
industrial statesman who can serve as 
ambassador abroad and critic at home 
—imaginative, penetrative, controver- 
sial, evocative and provocative! 
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As a trained newsman, do you know: WHICH ONE; 
OF THESE DOESN’T BURN TAX DOLLARS? 


You’re undoubtedly familiar with 
these traffic control devices for 
various forms of transportation. 


But do you realize that only 
one of them doesn’t burn up tax 
dollars? 


Consider these facts. Up to the 
end of 1953, Federal and local 
governments had spent some 2 
billion dollars on the construction 
of cwil airports and airways. 

From the turn of the century to 
June 30, 1953, Federal expendi- 
tures for river and harbor navi- 
gation facilities exceeded 4.3 bil- 
lion dollars. 


Highway construction in the 
United States has cost 39 billion 
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dollars since 1921. Highway con- 
struction and maintenance costs 
come to about 5 billion dollars 
annually—with you, as a private 
citizen, picking up the biggest 
part of the bill. (For every 100 
ton-miles of travel, a typical per- 
sonal car pays taxes averaging 34 
cents while a 30-ton highway 
truck pays an average of only 
12 cents. ) 


Railroads, on the other hand, 
have spent more than 20 billion 
dollars to install rights-of-way and 
other facilities. In addition, they 
pay taxes on them—which help to 
subsidize their competitors in the 
air, on the water and highways. 


When, therefore, you hear the 
railroads say they want the oppor- 
tunity to compete with other 
forms of commercial transporta- 
tion on a free and equal basis, you 
can understand their position. 


It is their feeling that the public 
would be much better served if all 
forms of transportation were put 
on a truly competitive basis. Not 
only would each be spurred to 
provide constant improvements in 
services and facilities, but the cost 
would fall where it rightly belongs 
—on users instead of taxpayers. 
... Eastern Railroad Presidents 
Conference, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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By DICK FITZPATRICK 


promise for those who are about 

to enter the journalistic profes- 
sion. Writing, editing and publishing 
the newspapers and magazines whose 
readers are those engaged in the man- 
ufacturing, distribution and market- 
ing of goods, as well as those in serv- 
ice fields, offers unique advantages. 

This is a field that pays off for the 
young reporter with ingenuity and 
energy. The field is interested in 
unique things and the young journal- 
ist who can write a good feature, 
which describes something of inter- 
est to the industry, and take pictures 
as well, can really find a niche for 
himself. 

After reading most of the books on 
journalism published during the past 
twelve years and reviewing many of 
them for Tue Quit, this reviewer 
recommends as the two best books on 
business journalism published dur- 
ing the decade: 

“Business Journalism: Its Function 
and Future.” Revised edition by 
Julien Elfenbein. Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1947. $4.00. 

“Businesspaper Publishing Prac- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations wanted 08 per word; 
minimum Geeta $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications 15 per word; minimum 
char $2.00. Display classified at regular 

ay rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 

r. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, 
them as follows: Box Number, 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 


B rvomise journalism offers real 








lease address 
e Quit, 35, 


SITUATION WANTED | 


Editor-writer with magazine and public rela- 
tions experience wants position in either field 
Also will consider newspaper work. Box 1067, 
Tue Qui. 


Does anybody in the States want articles on 
Africa—Central Africa, that is, especially 
Rhodesia? Inquiries invited. John Kernan, 12 
Kew Drive, Highlands, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia 


Correspondent wishes to write for some more 
technical and non-technical eae jour- 
nals and newspapers in the U.S.A. I would 
also like to act as agent for American writers 
Please contact Peter Holz, P. O. Box 10581, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 
NEWSPAPER FOR SALE 
Established near 100-year-old weekly. Sub- 
urb of Chicago, yet separate ideal community 
Diversified mfg., agriculture. College. 7,000 
lation estimated to be 13,500 by 1975 
rgest circulation; rates $3. Local 70, na- 
tional, 84; many contracts. Winner state- 
national prizes. Job printing includes period- 
icals printed on contract. Linotype, newspaper 
cylinder, V-50, new Ludlow, caster, router, 
liott. Building lease available seven years; 
option to buy; sub-lease makes net monthly 
rent $10. Reason: iliness of rtner. Price 
$48,500; $20,000 down. Write x 1066, Tue 
Qum. 


tice.” Edited by Julien Elfenbein. 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1952. 
$6.00. 

“Business Journalism” serves as an 
excellent introduction to the field. It 
contains much material on American 
industry in the history of trade papers 
in the United States as well as de- 
tailed information on editorial func- 
tions, salaries, and the like. 

In “Businesspaper Publishing Prac- 
tice,” statements from leaders in the 
field are organized along the lines of 
administration, editorial department 
and public responsibility. This book 
contains among its appendices a basic 
bookshelf for business editors and 
publishers. 


field of business journalism is that 

of the house organ. This field 
could better be called that of the 
company publication and is the sub- 
ject of a new book called “Editing the 
Company Publication” (Harper and 
Bros., New York, $3.00) by Garth 
Bentley, past president of the Inter- 
national Council of Industrial Editors. 

He points out that this editorial 
group has a membership of more than 
3,000 and they edit publications with 
an estimated fifty million readers. Its 
predecessor organization in 1944 in- 
cluded only 1,200 editors with about 
fifteen million readers. He estimates 
that there are about 2,000 more publi- 
cations which aren’t affiliated with 
the Council which would bring the 
total readership of company publica- 
tions up to about seventy-five million. 

“Editing the Company Publication” 
is a revision and enlargement of a 
book published in 1944 under the title 
“How to Edit an Employe Publica- 
tion.” In this 242-page indexed book, 
Bentley covers his subject in twenty- 
eight short chapters. It is particularly 
interesting to note that he devotes 
several pages in an early chapter to 
the role of distributing accurate in- 
formation about American industry 
as a potential way of combatting 
Communism. 

Bentley’s coverage of problems re- 
lating to putting out a house organ 
ranges from selecting and training 
reporters to selecting covers and buy- 
ing engravings. In his chapter on 
selecting papers, one of the points he 
discusses is opacity. 

This quality of paper refers to its 
denseness so that paper can be printed 
on both sides without clouding the 
text on the other side. It is ironic 


that in this book and particularly in 
this chapter appear some of the 
worst examples of using too thin a 
paper recently seen in book publish- 
ing by a major house. 

Bentley doesn’t discuss subjects in 
great detail but raises problems and 
offers appropriate solutions. It’s an 
easy to read book and certainly would 
be indispensible for anyone who had 
to put out a company publication. 
These include not only those which 
go to employes but also another 
large category which goes to distribu- 
tors, dealers and consumers. 

An excellent new book is the 433- 
page “News Editing” (Houghton-Mif- 
flin Co., Boston, $5.00) by Bruce H. 
Westley, professor of journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

The book is of the new modern 
format with two columns per page. 
Some of the many features of the 
book are its superb chapter on intro- 
duction to type and on press law. Its 
extensive illustrations are particu- 
larly noteworthy. It does one of the 
best jobs that this reviewer can recall 
of presenting material on copy edit- 
ing. 





WHY WALL STREET 
JOURNAL READERS 
LIVE BETTER 


By a Subscriber 


I work in a large city. Over a period 
of time I noticed that men who read 
The Wall Street Journal are better 
dressed, drive better cars, have better 
homes and eat in better restaurants. 

I said to myself, “Which came first, 
the hen or the egg? Do they read The 
Journal because they have more money, 
or do they have more money because 
they read The Journal?” 

I started asking discreet questions 
I found that it works both ways. Men 
who are well off have to have the in- 
formation in The Journal. And average 
fellows like me can actually win ad 
vancement and build up increased in- 
comes by reading The Journ7!. How do 
I know? Because not long ago I sub- 
scribed to The Journal and it has put 
me ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7000 to $20,000 a year. It is valuable 
to owners of small business concerns. It 
can be of priceless benefit to ambitious 
young men. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in four cities—New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. QM-4 
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All parents are dreamers at heart. 
William and Betty Lou Potter are 
like that. Already they picture 
their baby daughter Susan as a 
4 college student. The Potters live 
in Chicago, where William works 
as a salesman for Standard Oil. 

And they’re doing something now to make 
this dream come true. Playing a large part in 
their savings program is the Standard Oil sav- 
ings and stock bonus plan. 

For every dollar that they invest in United 
States Savings Bonds under the plan, they get 
credits which are translated, once a year, into 
a bonus of Standard Oil stock. Both the bonds 
and the stock are theirs to do with as they wish. 
The Potters plan to keep theirs. They know 
that Standard Oil has paid dividends for 61 
consecutive years. 

They- know, too, that there are other “‘divi- 
dends’”’ in a Standard Oil job. 

When little Susan arrived, a substantial part 
of the cost was paid through Standard Oil’s 
group hospital and surgical operation insur- 
ance plan. 

William and Betty Lou are aware of the 
security offered by the many other benefits in 
Standard Oil’s employee program including re- 
tirement, group life insurance, vacations and 
sickness and disability protection which pro- 
vides coverage for accidents either on or off the 
job. To the cost of some plans both the employ- 
ees and company contribute. For others, such 
as the sickness and disability benefits plan, the 
company alone pays. 

This wide range of benefits is one reason why 
more than a third of our employees have been 
with us for more than ten years and about half 
own stock in our company. 

We’re proud of that. 

And it makes us just as proud as parents when 
William Potter and other employees tell us, 
“Standard Oil is a good place to work.”’ 


PLANNING THE FUTURE for little Susan has already begun in the home 
of William and Betty Lou Potter in Chicago, as it has in almost ever 
home where there is a baby. William, as an employee of Standard Oil 
has a head start in planning. He is able to use the many provisions of our 
employee benefit program-—one of the broadest in any industry. 


nt for 


everyone, but the present is equally im- 
portant. The steady increase in our invest- 
ment in more and better tools and equip- 
ment helps employees like Charles Carna- 
han of our Wood River refinery to produce 
more and thus earn more. Since January 
1, 1946, we have spent about $1.5 billion 
to expand and improve facilities. 


PLANNING THE FUTURE during working 
years is a must, says Miss Mabel Soop, of 
Detroit, a retired Standard Oil employee. 

iss Soop will receive retirement checks 
soquensy for life. This income was pro- 
vided for by voluntary contributions which 
both Miss Soop and the company made 
while she was working. Our first retirement 
plan was established in 1903. 


PLANNING THE FUTURE with still fewer 
accidents is the aim of the safety program 
of Standard Oil and its subsidiary com- 

anies. Our 50,000 employees, like Joseph 
J. Kolar of our Whiting refinery Bs me 
are safer at work than at home. For many 
years our safety record has been better 
than the average in an industry known for 
its low accident rate. 


Standard Oil Company «nouns 





BIRTHDAY 


On the 24th of April, 1704, the first issue of 
John Campbell's Boston “News-Letter” hit 


the cobbled streets of Beantown. This, to all 


intents and purposes, was the first newspapet1 


published in this country (if you discount a 
one-time shot called “Publick Occurrences” 
of 1690). 

Back in those days, there wasn’t much call fon 
a journal like Eprror & PuBtisner. In fact, 
the “News-Letter” was about all that existed 
until Ben Franklin's brother, Jim, founded 
the “New England Courant” in 1721. How- 
ever, by the time 1884 rolled around, there 
were enough newspapers being printed to 
warrant a newspaper devoted to the chroni- 
cling of their doings. 

Phat’s why Eprror & PUBLISHER appeared on 


the scene. Every Saturday since 1884, E & P 


has been reporting the kind of news that 
newspapermen like. Stories behind the scenes 
that tell how the big one broke. News of fel 
low newspapermen all over the world. Latest 
information in circulation, photography, ad 
vertising, production methods, linage promo 
tion, classified. 

Yes, for seventy years Eprror & PUBLISHER has 
been faithfully recording the events—the 
latest up-to-the-minute happenings—of the 
wonderful newspaper world. And, after these 
seventy years, E & P is fresher than ever. 

Do you have your subscription to E & P? It’s 
quite inexpensive, you know. Only $6.50 for 
a year’s subscription of 52 news-packed issues. 
Epiror & PUBLISHER includes these services: 
International Year Book, Linage Tabulation, 
Annual Syndicate Directory, Mechanical 


‘Tabulation Issue. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising field 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U. S. and possessions, Canada, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spain, and the Philippines; other countries, $7.50. 





